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REVIEWS AND NOTES 

THE ENGLISH VILLAGE: A LITERARY STUDY, 1750- 
1850. By Julia Patton. New York. The Macmillan 
Company. 1919. 8vo, pp. xii, 236. Price $1.50, net. 

Tile social and economic history of the English village and 
country from 1750 to 1850 is intensely interesting and pro- 
fitable reading. One, however, who would peruse it with 
understanding must turn to remote Celtic and Anglo-Saxon 
times and faithfully follow the trend of affairs through the cen- 
turies up to the present day, reviewing both the origins and 
results of the particular events of the period in question. In 
this day of social revolution and shifting standards of life, he 
will receive from such study a wealth of information too impres- 
sive to be ignored. He will learn much about communism as 
practiced in ancient village life, about independent ownership 
of small tracts of land, about the advantages and disadvantages 
of vast farms and land monopolies, about the bitterness and 
class friction aroused over the game-preserves and pleasure- 
grounds of the idle rich, about the creation of a proletarian 
class through land enclosures and the rise of industrialism and 
commerce, about poor-laws, corn laws, and other attempts 
more or less vain, to regulate or right a nation's changing life, 
in fact, about a multitude of circumstances that unmistakably 
direct the student of England's social life to-day and enlighten 
him who would know her literature. 

The immediate application of all of this to present conditions 
will not be difficult to make. It is, for instance, perplexing and 
stimulating of thought to learn in a time of world-wide com- 
munistic craze that better and more productive agriculture 
followed the absorption of communistic village farm lands into 
vast manors, which were as a rule more thoroughly and intelli- 
gently worked, thus adding materially to the nation's wealth 
in the necessities of life; but that on the other hand this advan- 
tage, however great, was largely offset by the creation of a 
proletarian class dependent for a livelihood solely on wages 
earned, for the most part, in the centers of industry, and 
bitter against the capitalistic landowners, who only too often 
squandered their large holdings of land in selfish pleasure- 
grounds, thus decreasing, rather than increasing as was neces- 
sary, the nation's food supply. Again, the perusal of such 
history will receive new impetus in England to-day, since, as a 
result of heavy war-taxes and the uncertainties of possession 
growing out of the discontent of the laboring classes, the vast 
English landed estates are coming into the hands of the newly 
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rich or rapidly disintegrating. We sometimes pause to wonder 
whether, in the disappearance of the manor and in the re- 
appearance of the small farm, we are beholding old and worthy 
institutions going to ruin, or merely seeing ancient wrongs and 
corruption righted at last. Certainly such history, too, may 
teach us much about the proper proportion of a country's 
agricultural pursuits and manufactures. Perhaps we may yet 
realize that a nation's greatness may be better indicated by the 
thoroughness and scientific skill with which its soil is made to 
yield its increase than by the amount, however great, of foreign 
or domestic traffic in the non-essentials of existence. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century and the early 
part of the nineteenth a rural and agricultural England gave 
place to a commercial supremacy. By the sudden and rapid 
acceleration of land enclosure, vast numbers of people who had 
been dependent largely on their little communistic plot were 
driven from the country to the great industrial centers, sent 
off to the wars, forced to migrate to America or elsewhere, or 
became paupers in their native parishes. "How far this bitter 
chapter in the history of England's country people enters into 
the literature of the time," Dr. Julia Patton undertakes to 
show in her book, The English Village. 

In the perusal of this work, we must remember, what the 
author is not inclined to let us forget, that the village and the 
country in this case are practically synonymous; and that it is 
only in the light of a long history that the literature of the 
English village can be rightly read. Accordingly she oocupies 
about one-half of the book in hfting the torch of history 
that we may see clearly into the obscure nooks of literature to 
which she directs our attention. Clear as the light is, it is 
hardly strong enough to enable us to see distinctly all that we 
should like, that is, all about which she arouses our interest; 
but the light is too useful and necessary in revealing and clarify- 
ing the broader aspects of the scene to tempt us for a moment 
to dispense with it. 

The hundred years under consideration cover a complete 
revolution in the literary handling of village and country life. 
At first the subject was presented by Londoners, indifferent to 
its vital problems, ignorant of real conditions, and servile in 
their adherence to idealism and conventionality. The Deserted 
Village of Goldsmith showed a decided advancement in its 
treatment of the theme, although we are not ready to accept Miss 
Patton's view that it "contains the essence of all that has been 
written since 1770 of the village and the villagers of England." 
Goldsmith knew the country quite as well as the city; his 
artistic eye was quick to detect its idyllic grace, and his tender 
heart to protest its social and political wrongs. With surprising 
swiftness the village found its own voice; at first, in the stern 
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and gloomy realism of Crabbe, who knew only the country 
and that narrowly; then, in the equally gloomy realism of 
Cowper, who loved the country and its hearty wholesome life; 
in the brighter realism of Burns, who knew human nature 
thoroughly in its virtues and its vices; and finally, at the cul- 
mination of the movement, in the noble strains of Wordsworth, 
a seer and poet of high order, who enveloped his subject in a 
light that never was on land or sea, and found among his native 
dales and hills the finest specimens of manhood — a man of the 
country who was not ignorant of the city, but saw the country 
and city in their true relation and in proper perspective. 

In the course of her discussion of literature in her work 
the author presents us with a formidable list of writers, both 
in poetry and in prose. We need only name Akenside, Swift, 
Pope, Gay, Johnson, Goldsmith, Thomson, Smart, Gray, 
Cunningham, Crabbe, John Scott, Langhorne, Cowper, Burns, 
Beattie, Shenstone, Wordsworth, Elliott, Bloomfield, Henry 
Kirke White, John Wilson, Tennyson, and William Barnes in 
verse, and Addison, Richardson, Fielding, Hannah Moore, William 
Cobbett, Walter Scott, Jane Austen, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Gaskell, 
George Eliot, Henry Duncan, and Washington Irving in prose, 
to indicate the scope and importance of the field and material. 
Of these writers and of the multitude of lesser importance, 
whom Miss Patton has rescued from a well-earned oblivion to 
complete the count, the discussion becomes, in the half of her 
modest volume not devoted to expository history, necessarily 
cursory at best and often merely a bibliographical compilation. 
We learn little new about the better known authors, even 
though it may please us to see them in their proper setting and 
with their less known contemporaries. 

On the other hand, the book is an important chapter in the 
history of romanticism and democracy. It does not need the 
apology, which the author is half inclined to make, for being 
composed "in the turmoil and distress of war." It is one of the 
few books appearing during the period which are really worth 
while. Based, as it is, on carefully collected, analyzed, and 
arranged material pertaining to the relations of great literary 
social and political movements, it certainly has more enduring 
merit than many another book of the time, based on meagre 
facts, snap-shot judgments, and thrilling incidents and ideas, 
written merely to meet the demands of the moment, and rushed 
through the press as quickly as possible. 

Quite naturally we are not inclined to agree with the author 
in all her conclusions; and now and then as an exception to her 
usually clear and direct style we find a statement difficult to 
understand. For instance, we are not ready to believe that 
"of all the poets who have known and loved the peasantry of 
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England, none has known thena so intimately as Wordsworth." 
Perhaps she is right, if she means no poet of Wordswort"h's rank. 
Questionable also is the following : "Hetherington has one import- 
ant difference from Wordsworth aside from the lack of a creative 
imagination of a high order, and that is in his theory of poetic 
language. He gives his characters a speech more elevated than 
that of real life, on the ground that some degree of idealization 
is necessary to all poetry." Did not Wordsworth do precisely 
this? His language, he tells us, is "a selection of language 
really used by men," "purified indeed from what appears to be 
its real defects, from all lasting and rational causes of dislike 
or disgust." This statement relative to Gay we do not compre- 
hend: "Though he imitated the ancient pastorals closely, Gay 
transformed the material of his classic models into something 
thoroughly English." Can the imitation of classic models be 
thoroughly English? An English imitation may be meant. 
What Gay really did was to burlesque his classic models by 
spattering their canvas with local color. He hardly can be 
said to treat "English peasant life as it really was." From 
brief remarks here and there throughout the book it is evident 
that the author is not altogether favorably impressed with 
English pastoral poetry, or "pastoral nonsense," as she terms 
it in one instance. Like the majority of critics she glances 
askance at pastoral poetry when it is conventional, and fails to 
recognize it when it is realistic, and apparently, would reluc- 
tantly admit that it always has had just as legitimate a place in 
literature as any other idealistic product of the imagination. 
Even idealism is true and sincere. We wish that she had more 
emphasized and courageously insisted on the most significant 
statement which she makes on the subject: "Beside the strictly 
classical and un-English strain in the pastoral ran another, 
marked by nationalization in substance and setting. Beside 
this latter type of pastoral, and literature dealing with the 
rustics of an isolated agricultural community, . . . there is 
evident affiliation." The greater part of all the literature dis- 
cussed in the book is in a wide and real sense pastoraL Every 
student and lover of the pastoral will be grateful to Dr. Patton for 
the reprint in the Appendix of the rare old poem, Snaith Marsh, 
a Yorkshire Pastoral. Surely it must have been an oversight 
in proof-reading, to attribute (page 224) A Shepherd of the Hills 
to W. H. Hudson. A Shepherd's Life evidently is meant, and 
there is probably no intention to deprive Harold Bell Wright 
of any of his laurels. The work as a whole is well planned and 
written, and contains very few typographical errors. It is a 
delightful, profitable, and opportune book. 

L. N. Broughton 
Cornell University 



